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CHANGING SOUTH 


CONOMIC ADVANCES in the South, a section which 

President Roosevelt said 21 years ago presented “the 
nation’s No. 1 economic problem,” ! are modifying charac- 
teristic aspects of the area which for many years have 
marked it as a distinct regional entity. Southern leaders 
express mixed feelings as their homeland begins to take on 
features indistinguishable from those of the nation as a 
whole. Economic progress is welcomed as a release from 
generations of poverty, but the passing of a tradition which, 
to the southerner, has many values worth preserving is 
regretted. 


So pervasive is the trend toward conformity with other 
parts of the country that the historian, C. Van Woodward, 
recently suggested that “The time is coming, if indeed it 
has not already arrived, when the southerner will begin to 
ask himself whether there is really any longer much point 
to calling himself a southerner.”2 However, all vestiges 
of the past are not gone; often the old and the new South 
exist side by side. A contributor to a recent symposium on 
the South observed: “Within an hour the visitor can drive 
from a cabin in the Tennessee hills, where an old woman is 
wearing a linsey-woolsey dress woven from wool her mother 
carded, to the laboratories where crew-cut young men are 
studying the secrets of the split atom.”* Most resistant 
to the changes wrought by economic growth is the South’s 
historic attitude toward race relations. 


EXTENT OF THE SOUTH’S ECONOMIC EXPANSION 


When the Roosevelt administration turned its attention 
to problems of the South in F.D.R.’s second term, the region 
was not only worse off than any other in the country; its 
deprivations long antedated the national economic crisis of 
the 1930s. A report by the President’s National Emer- 
“1 In letter to Conference on Economic Conditions in the South, July 5, 1938. 

2C. Van Woodward, “The Search for Southern Identity,” Virginia Quarterly 
Review, Summer 1958, p. 321. 


2 Wilma Dykeman, “The Face of the South,” Current History, November 1958, 
p. 261. 
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gency Council in 1938 showed the South to be the nation’s 
poorest section in cash income and earning capacity, in 
housing, health and nutrition, in schooling and job skills. 


Although the region’s economic difficulties originated with 
destruction of the southern economy by the Civil War, 
the council attributed perpetuation of the section’s poverty 
to a high degree of absentee ownership of its resources, 
high interest rates, disadvantgeous freight rates, and a pro- 
tective tariff policy which, by holding down imports, made 
it the harder to sell abroad agricultural commodities the 
South had for export. Noting, however, that the region was 
rich in population and natural resources, the council called 
it “the nation’s greatest untapped market and the market 
in which American business can expand most easily.” 


In the years since 1938, the obstacles to economic prog- 
ress cited by the National Emergency Council have been to 
large extent removed and the South has gone a long way 
toward fulfilling the promise it then held as an “untapped 
market.”” The major advance, and chief source of the 
region’s new wealth, has been in growth of manufacturing 
industries. Much of this growth has taken place since 
World War II. 


Between 1939 and 1958 the value of manufacturing out- 
put in 15 southern states rose from $9.8 billion to $65 
billion, a nearly sevenfold increase against a fivefold in- 
crease in the remainder of the country. In the same period, 
the number of workers in manufacturing increased from 
1.3 million to 3.5 million. Arrival of new industry set off 
new growth of commercial enterprises, with the result 
that retail trade rose from $9.2 billion in 1939 to $54.5 
billion in 1958 (a sixfold increase compared with an in- 
crease elsewhere of less than five times). 


There are many other easily discernible signs of growing 
southern prosperity. Considerable expansion of port facili- 
ties has taken place in coastal cities. A region once known 
in the automobile industry as primarily a market for used 
cars is becoming a major market for new cars. Bank 
deposits are mounting and home construction is booming 
in many areas. The Atlanta field office of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce reported in January that the seven 


“The Blue Book of Southern Progress,” Industrial Development and Manufac- 
turers Record, May 1959, pp. 27 and 30. The 15 states covered are Alabama, 
Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Mississippi, North 
Carolina, Oklahoma, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, West Virginia. 
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states in its area (Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Mississippi, 
Tennessee, and the Carolinas) were “getting a greater re- 
gional share of the nation’s total volume of business than 
ever before in most major lines of activity ranging from 
banking to farming.” But while comparisons of economic 
growth in the South with growth in other sections of the 
country are impressive, it is to be remembered that the 
South started from a much lower base. 


ACQUISITION OF NEW INDUSTRIAL ENTERPRISES 


All southern states have been notably successful in recent 
years in attracting new industry, although the industrial 
boom has varied widely in extent from state to state and 
within states. In the six-year period, 1951-56, investment 
in new manufacturing plant and equipment totaled $3 
billion in Texas, $1 billion in Louisiana, and almost $1 
billion each in Georgia and North Carolina. The smallest 
investment totals for southern states were $207 million in 
Mississippi, $287 million in Oklahoma, and $310 million in 
Arkansas. The six states with the largest totals for the 
1951-56 period were all outside the South.® 


The economic impact of new investment in southern man- 
ufacturing facilities is emphasized by comparisons in per 


capita terms. An investment of $800 million in Virginia 
in the six-year period, for example, was equivalent to $35.58 
for each inhabitant of the state, or only 54c less than the 
per capita figure for investments in New York State that 
totaled $3.4 billion. The largest per capita investment for 
new industrial facilities in a southern state was $63.88 in 
West Virginia, where the total sum was $753 million. 


Record-breaking expenditures last year for new plant 
and equipment were reported in several southern states. 
North Carolina, where the annual outlay for that purpose 
averaged $150.7 million in the 1951-56 period, acquired a 
quarter of a billion dollars’ worth of new facilities in 1958. 
Oklahoma, which averaged $48 million in the six-year 
period, boosted the total for large new installations com- 
pleted or announced in 1958 to $275 million. South Caro- 
lina reported expenditure or allocation of $123 million for 
new industrial installations in that state last year, as 
against a six-year average of $89 million. 


6 Totals compiled from U.S. Census Bureau estimates for the Advisory Council on 
the Virginia Economy and published in Virginia’s Economic Growth Compared With 
Southern and Neighboring States, 1950-1957 (December 1958), p. 5. 
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Cash outlays for new plant and for plant expansion do not 
tell the whole story. Some industries require relatively 
little capital investment, and some construction merely re- 
places obsolete facilities. The most welcome investment is 
that which creates new employment. Manufacturing plants 
erected in Louisiana in 1957 and 1958 provided nearly 
10,000 new jobs in that state. New industria] enterprises 
acquired by South Carolina from 1945 to mid-1958 created 
150,000 new jobs. Plants that have gone up in Alabama 
since 1953 have made jobs for 63,000 persons. Virginia 
gained 30,000 jobs from industrial expansion in the years 
1950-1958. The gain in manufacturing jobs in Tennessee 
from 1953 to mid-1958 was 80,000. 


Continued creation of new jobs helps to account for the 
fact that the South, in the words of the Blue Book of South- 
ern Progress, “came through the 1958 recession virtually 
unscathed.” Manufacturing employment in 15 southern 
states showed a combined increase of 20 per cent between 
1950 and 1958 and, contrary to the experience in other 
parts of the country, retained the over-all gain during the 
recession.® 


DIVERSIFICATION OF INDUSTRY AND AGRICULTURE 
Industrial activity in the South is not new, but the rapid 


growth and increasing diversification of industry there 
in the past dozen years are unprecedented. In the early 
days of the Republic, the South developed a number of 
small, consumer goods industries which produced almost 
solely for local markets. The first cotton mills were estab- 
lished in North Carolina and Georgia around 1810, and by 
1860 there were 160 mills with an $8 million annual out- 
put.? But industrial growth came to a standstill after the 
Civil War and did not pick up until the 1880s when Henry 
W. Grady, Georgia editor, launched the first of many cam- 
paigns for a “new South” based on diversified agriculture 
and industry. 


Many southerners toward the end of the 19th century put 
up small amounts of money, in some cases as little as 50c 
or $1 a week, to build textile mills, though the major 
financing came from outside the region. Northern mill 
owners, attracted by cheap land and a plentiful supply of 


The most spectacular gain was recorded by Florida, where manufacturing 
employment almost doubled between 1950 and 1958. 


7 Holland Thompson and Solon J. Buck, The New Economic Order, Parts I and Il 
(1919), p. 88. 
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ECONOMIC GROWTH SINCE WorRLD War II IN SOUTHEAST 

Percentage increase in 

U.S. Southeast* 

Number of manufacturing plants, 1946-56 26% 40% 
Investment in new plants and equipment, 1947-56 87 119 
Factory payrolls, 1946-56 = = ===> sid 122 
Bank deposits, 1946-57 : 49 58 
Motor vehicle registrations, 1947-58 83 121 
Life insurance in force, 1947-57 130 194 
Electric energy produced, 1946-57 165 242 
Telephones in operation, 1946-57 _ 103 154 
Retail sales, 1948-54 . ; 30 38 
Retail-wholesale employment, 1946-56 32 53 
Retail payrolls, 1946-56 104 162 
Value of construction contracts, 1946-57 61 220 
Gross personal income, 1947-57 83 90 
Per capita income, 1947-57 ; 54 59 
Cash farm income, 1946-57 ass 17 28 
Airplane passengers, 1948-57 _ Scbaleitias 223 300 
Airline cargo tonnage, 1948-57 _ ‘ 167 345 

* Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Mississippi, North Carolina, Tennes- 

see, South Carolina. 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Atlanta field office. 


labor, then began to move south. The region’s cotton man- 
ufacturing industry grew steadily until by the mid-1920s 
the South surpassed New England in number of spindles 
in operation. 


Factory employment advanced rapidly in the South after 
World War I and held up better there than elsewhere dur- 
ing the Great Depression. Most of the southern manu- 
facturing employment, however, was in relatively low- 
paying industries: textiles, lumber and wood products, 
food, apparel and tobacco. These industries are still strong 
in the South, but a good part of the new growth is in 
higher-paying industries. By the end of the 1940s, eco- 
nomists of the South noted that “The larger increases of 
employment in the metals, machinery and equipment groups 
are slowly giving the region an industria] structure more 
like that in the remainder of the nation.” ® 


Much of the South’s industrial growth has been in new 
and rapidly expanding chemical and petro-chemical enter- 


® The number of manufacturing jobs in 1939 was 21 per cent higher in the South, 
and 17 per cent lower in the remainder of the country, than in 1919. In the 
same period the South’s share of the nation’s manufacturing labor force rose from 
9 to 13 per cent. 

*Calvin B. Hoover and B. U. Ratchford, Economic Resources and Policies of 
the South (1951), pp. 128-9. 
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prises, which use large quantities of petroleum and natural 
gas. According to the Manufacturing Chemists Associa- 
tion, projects in the chemical and petro-chemical industry 
completed in 1958, under construction in mid-April 1959, 
or planned for construction by 1960 had an aggregate value 
of $3.3 billion. Nearly $2 billion of the total was accounted 
for by projects in 15 southern states, including more than 
$1 billion worth in Louisiana and Texas. 


Some of the country’s largest paper companies have been 
attracted to the South by its plentiful forest and water 
resources. Huge atomic energy installations built by the 
government in Tennessee and South Carolina have given 
the region a lead in this “industry of the future.” The 
South’s steel capacity has risen from 9 per cent of the 
national total in 1938 to 13 per cent today. There has 
been marked growth in fabrication of metal products and 
production of transportation equipment in southern states. 
Many small industries have followed the large, some of 
them to serve as suppliers of the large new industrial 
enterprises. 


Noting that “diversity of an industrial complex tends 
to bolster economic stability,” a Commerce Department 


official reported not long ago that 12 of the 18 states which 
ranked highest in the rate of recent industrial diversifica- 
tion were in the South.’° An official South Carolina indus- 
trial directory states that nearly 1,000 separate and dis- 
tinct articles are being manufactured in that state. A 
partial list of multi-million dollar industrial enterprises in 
Tennessee includes plants for production of newsprint, tire 
yarn, cellulose sponge, meat casings, vacuum bottles, intra- 
venous solutions, mechanical cotton pickers, soda fountain 
equipment, carbon products, radio-TV cabinets, nuclear 
reactor fuels, and automobile parts. 


While the growth of industry has made the South less 
dependent than formerly on agriculture, farming is still a 
major activity. But agriculture too is undergoing funda- 
mental changes to the advantage of the economy. In the 
Southeast, as in the remainder of the country, small family 
farms are being abandoned or consolidated. Large cotton 
plantations in the Southeast have given way to diversified 
forms of agriculture. New crops and big increases in 


” Victor Roterus (Director, Office of Area Development, U.S. Department of 
Commerce), Journal of Commerce, Jan. 5, 1959. 
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poultry-raising and in herds of beef and dairy cattle have 
made southern agriculture more stable and also have drawn 
canning, freezing and meat-packing enterprises to the 
region.!! 


SouTH AS GROWING MARKET FOR CONSUMER GOODS 


A congressional study of southern economics three years 
ago pointed out that “The South’s income sources have 
been growing toward a closer resemblance to those of the 
rest of the United States.” 12 Southern income in general 
is rising, and larger percentages of it than formerly are 
coming from wages and salaries, from proprietors’ income, 
and from returns on property. Even pension income is 
increasing faster in the South than in the remainder of the 
country. The effect has been to create a large and growing 
market for consumer goods. 


Philip W. Moore, president of the Southern Association 
of Science and Industry, said in the 1958 edition of the 
Blue Book of Southern Progress that “There is a tre- 
mendous unsaturated market in the South for all kinds 
of goods to be purchased, particularly in the consumer 
durables field.” Moore predicted that the major upturn 
in the business economy of the South would come when 
“the 1960 census makes evident the onrush of tremendous 
market facts,” chiefly the rapid growth of an army of con- 
sumers. He advised southern businessmen to “get ready 
for the most intensive period of business competition in 
their history.” 


Atlanta, already one of the South’s fastest growing cen- 
ters of booming retail trade, made a bid for a large share 
of the future market with the signing on May 3 of a 
contract for construction of a $20 million merchandise 
mart to serve as a buying center for merchants throughout 
the Southeast. The new center, to be located 30 minutes 
from downtown Atlanta, will be larger than New York’s 
Madison Square Garden and San Francisco’s Cow Palace 
combined; it will include not only space for display of mer- 
chandise but also a 1,000-unit motel, a heliport and facili- 
ties for circuses, rodeos and sports events. 


1 Poultry-raising has had a particularly marked growth; the value of broilers 
produced annually in seven southeastern states went up between 1946 and 1957 
from $51 million to $334 million. 

12 Senate Committee on Banking and Currency, staff report, Selected Materials on 
the Economy of the South (1956), p. 34. 
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Population and Labor Force Changes 


ECONOMIC PROGRESS in the South has brought marked 
changes in the composition and character of the region’s 
population and labor force. As in other parts of the coun- 
try, there has been a considerable migration of farm pop- 
ulation to urban areas, but the trend developed much later 
in the South and has moved at a much swifter pace, par- 
ticularly since 1940. A recent study of population trends 
in the South noted that “The American regions which at 
the beginning of the century had the smallest proportions 
of city dwellers have felt the impact of these [population] 
trends most strongly, . . . [and] it is not too much to say 
that the South is the region of the United States which 
has been affected most drastically.” ™ 


LAGGING RATE OF POPULATION GROWTH IN SOUTH 


The South has long been the supplier of population— 
“the seedbed”—for other sections of the country. Despite 
a relatively high birth rate until recently, population gains 
in the South have been at a lower rate than in the remain- 
der of the United States in every decade since 1790-1800, 
with the exception of 1890-1900 and 1930-1940. Failure 
to gain population as fast as other sections resulted from 
heavy migration of southerners, usually in young adulthood, 
to areas where economic opportunities were more prom- 
ising. Until lately, there was little in-migration to most 
parts of the South; the period of large immigration from 
Europe touched the region very lightly. A decline in south- 
ern birth rates in the past decade and a half has brought 
the rate for the South Atlantic states down almost to the 
national rate. 


The curious thing about population growth in the South 
is that it has continued to lag behind growth in the country 
as a whole even in the current period of economic progress. 
Between 1950 and 1957, population increases in only three 
southern states were proportionately greater than the na- 
tional increase of 13 per cent: Florida, where the growth 
amounted to 52 per cent; Texas, 19 per cent; and Virginia, 
15.5 per cent. South Carolina had a population increase 
of 12 per cent, and Georgia and North Carolina had in- 
creases of about 10 per cent each. The population of no 


“48 John M. Maclachlan and Joe S. Floyd, Jr., This Changing South (1956), p. vii. 
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other southern state grew by as much as 5 per cent. Arkan- 
sas, Mississippi and West Virginia all lost population. 


Personal income in the South, on the other hand, has 
generally increased. Family income there now amounts to 
about 70 per cent of the national average, compared with 
only 50 per cent two decades ago. But there are wide in- 
come differences among different groups. The urban white 
family appears to be about as well off in the South as in 
the North when differences in living costs are taken into 
consideration. But the southern farm family, often Negro, 
receives on the average only about one-half the income of 
other American farm families. 


Personal income in the South is below that in the remain- 
der of the country for several reasons. In rural areas 
there are pockets of extreme poverty which have been left 
behind in the era of industrial expansion. Southern wage 
levels are lower than those in industrial areas elsewhere. 
Components of rural families and Negroes in the popula- 
tion are larger than in other regions, and these groups 
everywhere tend to have smaller incomes. Mark Ethridge, 
publisher of the Louisville Courier-Journal, has pointed out 
that while the South “has shown a higher percentage gain 


in personal income than any other section of the country 
since 1940, . . . it still is last in income per capita.” ‘4 But 
the regional differences are leveling off. 


WAGE DIFFERENTIALS AND GAINS BY LABOR UNIONS 


Wage differentials between North and South still exist 
because of the continuing predominance in the South of 
industries which are low-paying wherever they are located; 
because of regional differences of pay within the same 
industry ; and because of labor union weakness in the South. 
Only one southern state, West Virginia, had an hourly 
rate of pay for production workers in manufacturing 
($2.26) in September 1958 that exceeded that month’s 
national average of $2.14, but the rates of pay in several 
other southern states approached the national average. 


Average pay of production workers in some industrial 
communities of the South is well-matched with that of 
workers in industrial sections elsewhere. The average 
production worker’s hourly pay in Baton Rouge, La. ($2.75) 
in September 1958 was higher than in Detroit ($2.68). In 


% Mark Ethridge, “A Call to the South,” Nieman Reports, April 1959, p. 7. 
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Fort Worth, Texas, the average rate ($2.47) was slightly 
ahead of that in Los Angeles ($2.44). The Birmingham 
production worker with $2.35 an hour was better off than 
his counterpart in New York City ($2.14). 


Wage differentials in some degree reflect the extent of 
union membership among workers in given industrial areas. 
Unionization of southern workers has been slow, and it 
has been made slower in the past few years by popular 
identification of trade unionism with northern efforts to 
impose racial desegregation on the South. 


Union organizers have attributed a large share of their 
difficulties to restrictive provisions of the Taft-Hartley Act, 
which became law in 1947 on the eve of the great forward 
push of southern industry. The act’s “freedom of speech” 
clause and the procedures prescribed for accreditation of 
a collective bargaining unit are said to give employers time 
to mount effective campaigns to counter organizing drives. 
The Taft-Hartley clause allowing states to ban the union 
shop also has hindered organizing efforts. Ten of the 19 
states with “right-to-work” laws are southern states. 


Extent of union membership in the South today is uncer- 
tain. A study by the National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search in 1953, one year before the Supreme Court found 
against segregation in public schools, showed that in none 
of the southern states was the ratio of non-agricultural 
workers in unions up to the national average of 33 per 
cent. The proportions ranged from 8-9 per cent in the 
Carolinas to 25 per cent in Alabama. 


Southern states appealing for new industry often cite 
the benefits of a “loyal’—that is, non-union—labor force 
as an attraction. An official South Carolina report de- 
scribes the rural and small town people from whom its new 
factory labor is recruited as “sound-thinking, conservative, 
honest and free from foreign ideologies which have brought 
turmoil elsewhere.” These people are said to “know the 
value of hard work and are eager to give a good day’s work 
for a reasonable day’s pay.” © 


EFFECTS OF URBANIZATION ON PEOPLE OF SOUTH 


Drawing of the country dweller to the factory mirrors a 
shift which began earlier in the North but has been moving 
ahead faster in the South. It is not long sinee the South 


% South Carolina State Development Board, 18th Annual Report, 1957-58, pp. 27-28. 
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was mainly agricultural, with only a few large cities and 
numerous small towns that were primarily service and trade 
centers for an agrarian economy. But in the past two or 
three decades the region has been undergoing a speedy 
urbanization that has not yet fully run its course. 


Urbanization has come about not only through growth 
in the number and size of cities, but also through introduc- 
tion of industry and urban-like commercial establishments 
in the countryside. While many of the people still live in 
relatively small manufacturing towns, or even continue to 
occupy the rural home place, their activities are increas- 
ingly linked to the large cities which have gained impor- 
tance as administrative, financial, and commercial centers. 
The pattern of “metropolitan dominance” that has come 
into being in the North is thus being repeated in the South, 
further ironing out differences between the two regions. 


To some extent, the cities of the South have skipped that 
stage of growth in which the inhabitants were compressed 
into a densely settled central area with residential, com- 
mercial and industria] districts in close proximity one to 
another. Because the major growth of industry in the 
South occurred in the automobile age, plants could be located 
outside the city proper. Today’s factory worker in the 
South, like his counterpart in the North, usually drives 
his car or rides a bus to work. The impact of industrial 
expansion on the rural population of the South was indi- 
cated by the 1950 census; although 60 per cent of the pop- 
ulation lived in rural] areas, only 23 per cent depended on 
agriculture for a living. Recent Census estimates indicate 
that since 1950 the percentage dependent on agriculture 
has been halved. 


Urbanization of the South has resulted in many changes 
in the character of the labor force. Growth of technical 
and vocational schools has encouraged a marked upgrading 
of southern labor from unskilled to semi-skilled and skilled. 
More and more employed persons are in the professions or 
sub-professions or are holding technical or other high- 
ranking positions. The South has witnessed also a major 
influx of women into the labor force. A recent study 
observed : 

The movement of workers from the land has brought about a 


declining dependence upon the soil, the weather, and foreign 
demands for American agricultural produce. By leaving the farm 
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to work in commercial and manufacturing establishments, southern 
workers have become less able to provide directly for their own 
needs and more dependent upon business organizations, labor unions, 
and government. And they have become aware of the need for a 
high over-all level of national economic activity, for their oppor- 


tunities to earn income are directly associated with business cycle 
fluctuations on the national level.16 


Urbanization of the southern population gives every in- 
dication of continuing, if not accelerating. The authors 
quoted above detected in the South a “strain toward uni- 
formity with national demographic, economic and cultural 
norms.” They suggested that this trend “might well hasten 
the day when the South, once perhaps the most distinctively 
‘different’ American region, will have become in most such 


matters virtually indistinguishable from the other urban- 
industrial areas of the nation.” 


CHANGES IN THE SOUTHERN NEGRO POPULATION 


The large Negro component of the southern population 
has been undergoing changes of its own which point to 
eventual conformity with the national pattern. Since 1900 
the number of Negroes in the South has increased by about 
one-fourth, while the number outside the South has quad- 
rupled. In excess of a million persons, more than one-half 
of them Negroes, left the South in the 1920-1930 decade. 
The depression slowed the emigration, but the outward 
movement picked up again in the 1940s and has shown in- 
creased speed in the 1950s. The total number of Negroes 
in 13 southern states increased by less than 2 per cent in 
the war decade, while the number outside the South in- 
creased by more than 50 per cent. Recently the Negro 
population actually has declined in some southern and bor- 
der states—Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, Kentucky, Mis- 
sissippi, Oklahoma. 


In earlier times the southern Negro was apt to be a poor 
farmer, sharecropper or farm laborer. Now sharecropping 
is disappearing, and the rural Negro is leaving the land 
because mechanization of agriculture has reduced the de- 
mand for human labor, because the marginal farm does 
not produce enough to support a family, and because eco- 
nomic opportunities beckon elsewhere. 


Negroes remaining in the South tend more and more to 
migrate to big cities and cluster in segregated residential 


% Maclachlan and Floyd, op. cit., pp. 97-98. 
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sections, the “little Harlems” of the South. It has been 
estimated that, if present trends continue, by 1970 the 
Negroes of the South will be very largely concentrated in 
the central sections of metropolitan areas. The effect of 
this urbanization has special significance in connection with 
the increased tension between the races that has followed 
the Supreme Court decision of 1954 outlawing racial segre- 
gation in public schools. A study of urban development 
in the South noted five years ago that “The Negro’s drift 
urbanward represents a movement to areas where enforce- 


ment of the traditional pattern of race relations is more 
difficult.” 


The city is more rational; relations are impersonal and con- 
tractual.... The city is a place of change. . . and thus new social 
structures . . . can come into existence. The increasing anonymity 
of urban existence makes it easier to escape the personal scrutiny 
that serves so well as a mechanism of social control in the small 
town. . . . The Negro’s urbanward drift is also a shift in his way 
of life. What he means to himself and what he means to others 
both undergo a change. The traditional system of mutual expec- 
tation between the races is impaired and the traditional pattern 
of southern race relations is changing to this extent.17 


Urbanization of southern Negroes has tended to 
strengthen the drive for racial equality and strengthen col- 
lective support of action to attain specific objectives. This 
aspect of southern Negro behavior has been exemplified 
by the court suits fostered by the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People and by such mass pro- 
tests against discrimination as the successful bus boycott 
in Montgomery, Ala., in 1956. 


South’s Resistance to Social Change 


THE CHANGES which have come to the South are fun- 
damentally those to be expected when an agrarian society, 
conditioned to slow-changing patterns of social behavior, is 
by force of circumstances swiftly converted into a bustling, 
highly competitive, urban-industrial society. But certain 
features of southern society, peculiar to the region largely 
because of its unique historical experience, have been re- 
sistant to change. 


17 Henry Allen Bullock, “Urbanism and Race Relations,” in Rupert B. Vance 
and Nicholas J. Demerath, editors, The Urban South (1954), p. 209. 
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Sectionalism in the South dates from growth in the 19th 
century of the slave-plantation economy, whose interests 
conflicted with the parallel industrial and commercial 
growth in the North. The southern sense of separateness 
was solidified by the Civil War and abuses of the Recon- 
struction period. Hostility toward northern efforts to en- 
force conformity with national goals and standards never 
fully died out, and it flared into new life when the current 
segregation crisis arose nearly a century after the old 
struggle between the states. 


Sources OF STRONG SENSE OF REGIONAL UNITY 


De Tocqueville observed in 1830 that “Almost all the 
differences which may be noticed between the characters 
of the Americans in the southern and in the northern states 
have originated in slavery.” The existence of slavery fixed 
a pattern of living which southerners regarded as aristo- 
cratic. It created a class whose members cultivated the 
pastimes of the “country gentleman,” looked on political 
and social leadership as their natural right, and accepted 
the obligations of noblesse oblige toward those of lesser 
status. Acceptance of caste became deeply rooted, and 
open pursuit of wealth for its own sake was looked upon 
as crass. On the other hand, according to de Tocqueville, 


where labor was free the American was “tormented by 
the desire for wealth” and so willing to endure hardship 
to this end that “his avidity in the pursuit of gain amounts 
to a species of heroism.” '* 


Modern historians have taken some of the glitter off the 
tradition of an old aristocratic South by pointing out that 
relatively few southerners were large slaveholders. They 
point out also that many of those who became wealthy 
planters before the Civil War had been tough frontiersmen 
who opened to cotton culture the virgin lands beyond the 
Atlantic seaboard states. The frontier influence, setting 
high value on sturdy independence, is credited with as 
much responsibility for the southern heritage as the older 
plantation influence. It was the combination of the two 
in a society bound to the soil and resistant to change which 
accentuated the South’s sense of separateness and its readi- 
ness to defy federal mandates which seemed to threaten 
the “southern way of life.” Defeat in the Civil War left 


1% Alexis de Tocqueville, Democracy in America (Vintage Book edition, Vol. 1, 
1945), pp. 378-9. 
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the South with a lost cause which it guarded jealously. 
And the region’s failure to receive infusions of new blood 


during the period of European emigration to the United 
States further set it apart. 


The result was that, more than any other section of the 
country, the South developed a feeling of regional unity 
that cut across lines of social caste, economic status, and 
even personal interest. Intense regional patriotism still 
marks defenders of southern customs and attitudes. But 
southerners themselves are often hard put to define what 
they mean by the “southern way of life.” Many have tried 
to explain it both critically and defensively. W. J. Cash, 
whose study of the South has become a classic, wrote: 

Proud, brave, honorable by its lights, courteous, personally 
generous, loyal, swift to act, often too swift, but signally effective, 
sometimes terrible in its action—such was the South at its best. 

. . - Violence, intolerance, aversion and suspicion toward new ideas, 

an incapacity for analysis, an inclination to act from feeling rather 

than thought, an exaggerated individualism, and a too narrow 
concept of social responsibility, attachment to fictions and false 

values, above all a too close attachment to racial values and a 

tendency to justify cruelty and injustice in the name of those 

values. . . . These have been its characteristic vices in the past.19 


The historian, Francis B. Simkins, is among those south- 
erners who insist that the changes which have given the 
South “the social and physical features of the ever-chang- 
ing North” have still not changed “the distinctive culture” 
of the South. “Powerful forces have been at work for no 
less than 137 years trying to iron out or blast out the sec- 
tion’s peculiarities,” he writes. But “the South as a re- 
gional entity survives today because of its geography, its 
pride of race, its ruralism, its nativism, its peculiar diet, 
and the memory of its part in a great civil struggle.” 2° 
Other southerners, however, think that the Old South has 
begun to crumble, that the chief agents of change are the 
industrial boom and the South’s first taste in a century of 
prosperity and that the “voice of the South” has now 
become “the voice of the chamber of commerce.” 


OUTLOOK FOR CHANGE IN ATTITUDE TOWARD NEGRO 


The South has been most resistant to change in its atti- 
tude toward race relations. Since the surrender at Appo- 


1% Ww. J. Cash, The Mind of the South (1941), pp. 428-9. 


*” Francis B. Simkins, introduction to Ina W. Van Noppen, edit., The South: A 
Documentary History (1958), pp. xxii-xxiii. 
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mattox, the region has found ways to circumvent outside 
pressure to get it away from the conviction that its salva- 
tion lies in maintaining separation between white and 
black. As late as 1937, for example, the opening of Demo- 
cratic party primaries to Negroes by order of the federal 
courts was without substantial practical effect. ‘While 
there has been a considerable increase in colored voters, 
these new voters merely won the privilege of ratifying 
procedures already determined by the white bosses of the 
local Democratic organizations.” 21. Southern Negroes have 
not yet figured importantly in national or state politics. 
The race issue has been strong enough to unite southern 
groups of conflicting interests and to obscure the relevance 
of national issues to southern welfare. 


Today, however, many southern leaders believe that the 
intransigence of the South on racial] questions has numerous 
soft spots. They suggest that the changing character of 
the southern economy and the southern population will lead 
to growing conformity with the national pattern in race 
relations. This would mean gradual acceptance of school 
desegregation and gradual lowering of political and eco- 
nomic barriers to Negro advancement. 


Ralph McGill, editor of the Atlanta Constitution, points 
out that Alabama, Georgia, Mississippi, and South Caro- 
lina—states of the Deep South which had the most slaves in 
ante-bellum days and which have the largest Negro pop- 
ulations today—have been the most defiant in resisting 
school desegregation. The plantation psychology was 
strongest in these four states, and they were the last to 
feel the onrush of industrialization. But McGill thinks 
there is stronger support for moderation—that is, gradual 
compliance with the Court’s school] order—in the South now 
than is apparent on the surface.?? 


Economic interests of the South require some form of 
accommodation to national standards on the race ques- 
tion. The threat of destruction of the public schools and 
of heightened racial antagonism is a deterrent to settle- 
ment of new industry that is fully recognized by leaders in 
most southern states. As McGill points out, industry can- 
not ask research men, technicians, engineers or executives 





“ Ibid., p. xiii. 
2 Ralph McGill, “The Crisis of the City,” Saturday Review, May 23, 1959, p. 15, 
and “The Southern Moderates Are Still There,” New York Times Magazine, Sept. 
21, 1958, p. 13. 
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to move to communities where it is not certain there will 
be schools for their children to attend. 


RACE QUESTION AND ONE-PARTY POLITICS IN SOUTH 


One-crop agriculture, the one-horse farmer, and the one- 
room schoolhouse have virtually disappeared from the 
southern landscape. The question now is whether one- 
party politics, generally the rule in the ten states of the 
Solid South 2% for 80 years, also is on the way out. Powerful 
forces seem to be working within the region both toward 
a break-up of the one-party alignment and toward preser- 
vation of regional unity within the Democratic party. 


The one-party system had its origin in the struggle of 
white southerners, at the end of the Reconstruction period, 
to regain political power from carpetbaggers and illiterate 
Negroes and make certain that it remained securely in 
southern white hands.24 One-party politics became what 
Cash described as “the institutionalized incarnation of the 
will to White Supremacy.” He wrote: “In the end [it] so 
smashed the Republican party that, in the various states, 
it either ceased altogether to exist or continued to exist 
only as a federal-job ring.” 5° Despite divisive interests 
among different southern economic groups, the southern 


wing of the Democratic party, as V. O. Key showed in 
Southern Politics ten years ago, tends to be dominated by 
Deep South conservatives and extremist Deep South racial 
views. 


But cracks in this unity have appeared. They showed 
up in 1928, when four Solid South states (Florida, North 
Carolina, Texas, Virginia) failed to support the Demo- 
cratic presidential nominee, Al Smith. The New Deal later 
exerted lasting influence on southern politics by introduc- 
ing into the Democratic party a liberalism which accen- 
tuated the conflicting interests of different economic groups 
in the party rank and file, by encouraging political self- 
assertion among Negroes, and by directing popular interest 
in the South to national as well as local and sectional issues. 
After World War II, the industrial boom, the experience 
of prosperity, and the trend toward urbanization further 
encouraged a break with the political past. Splitting of the 
Solid South became an old story when Eisenhower carried 


23 Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Texas, Virginia. 
% See “The Solid South and the Presidency,” E.R.R., 1948 Vol. I, pp. 187-188. 
*Cash, op. cit., pp. 128-129. 
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three of those states in 1952 (Florida, Texas, Virginia) and 
added a fourth (Louisiana) in 1956. More and more south- 
erners apparently were inclined to vote according to their 
economic interests, even if this meant a break with personal 
or family tradition. 


In the view of some political observers, the crisis over 
school desegregation has arrested this trend. According 
to Mark Ethridge, the Supreme Court decision has “driven 
the South—at least those who contro] the political des- 
tinies of eight southern states—back into introversion, into 
an isolationist mood, into an insularity so intense that it 
feels embittered martyrdom.” 2° Like other southern mod- 
erates, Ethridge calls for a change of attitude in the South 
to avert disastrous economic and political consequences in 
the region, as well as damaging effects on American for- 
eign relations. 


Many southerners believe that the current setback is 
temporary, and that the movement of the South toward 
national conformity cannot be permanently checked. They 
feel that even the southern attitude toward racial matters 
will eventually fall into line. Harry S. Ashmore, editor of 
the Arkansas Gazette at Little Rock, is among southerners 
who already have accepted as fact that the Old South in 


most of its manifestations is nearing its end. ‘My genera- 
tion,” he writes, “is the first to have these roots severed 
entirely by the sharp edge of change. .. . It is gone now, 
whatever it was we had. ... The skies will not fall—but 
they will arch over a different land when the transition is 


” 27 


complete. 


* Mark Ethridge, “A Call to the South,” Nieman Reports, April 1959, p. 9. 
“Harry S. Ashmore, An Epitaph for Dizie (1957), pp. 176-183. 
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